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ABSTRACT 

In 1961 the Southern Regional Education Board 
published the report of its Coinission on Goals for Higher Education 
in the South. The regional goals articulted in 1961 by the SREB 
Cofiaission on Goals have been studied in an effort to assess the 
degree to which they have been acco«plished during the past 13 years. 
The rationale for assessing accoiplishaent has involved a survey 
questionnaire sailed to representative samples of five regional 
associations believed to have an active interest in regional 
development. The intent of the survey vas to tap the informed 
opinions of faculty aeiibers in Southern colleges and universities who 
■ight have a special interest in regional progress in higher 
education. Analysis of these responses indicated that very few of the 
goals stated in 1961 are perceived as fully accomplished in 1974. 
Although the respondents were emphatic in their Judgment of progress, 
they indicate that the majority of goals still remain viable for the 
Southern region. Many respondents would see the Southern region renew 
its efforts to cast out its double standard of the past, its 
traditional failure to embrace academic standards, and its lack of 
general academic excellence. <Author/PG) 
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INTRODUCTiOf; 



In 1961 the Southern Regional Education Board piib- 
xished the report of its Commission on Goals for Higher 
Education in the South. ^ The report was a commendable 
statement of goals for the development of higher educa- 
tion ir, the Southern region. The Commission could 
boast of a prestigious membership and its statement of 
goals was an eloquen*; address to the n^.^eds and oppor- 
tunities of higher education in the South. The goals 
stated were optimal but reasonable and decidedly within 
reach of the colleges ejxd universities of the region. 

Following the statement of goals was a valuable 
hancJbook of statistics'' showing the gaps and defi- 
cvc*i cicr. of Southern education. The educational disad- 
vantages of the region were depicted in terms that re- 
quired few ar ologies but a strong -commitment from state 
government if the region's institutions were to move 
ahead in tlr^e sixties* In terms of financial support, 
ctudent enrollments, physical facilities, faculty sala- 
ries, and academic programs the Southern region was 
clearly at a disadvantage. Meaningful indices of aja*- 
demic or Institutional excellence were less obvious and 
decidcrUy more difficult to establish. Yet, the impli- 
cation of the statistics was clear. The colleges and 
universities of the South did not offer the same edu- 
cational opportunities as institutions in the Northeast 
or the Midwc^st. The challenge to state government, 
public leaders, and regional educators was to facili- 
tate the rjrowth and development of higher education, co 
provide the opportunities needed by the region, and tc 
gain the advantages that the si:\ties were bringing. 



nvithin Our Reach, Atlanta. 
'^Statistics for the Sixties, 19S3. 



In retr'jspect it is evident that the report of the 
Commission on Goals was issued at a time of consider- 
able optimism. The early sixties provided a context of 
significant social, political, and cvltural change for 
the Southern region that was unexcelled in other re- 
gions. For institutions of higher education it was a 
period of active ferment , soaring, expectations , and 
hopeful promise. For educators and public leaders it 
once again made sense to opoak jf regional parity. The 
changing political scene, the encouraging cccnoMic out- 
look, and the hopeful possibilities of resolving its 
burdensome racial problems suggeiited a bright promise 
for the future. In the words of the Commission on 
Goals, the South was confronted with "opportunities 
that stir the imagination." The rugion ha'1 both ^*iG 
natural resources and human resources to achieve na- 
tional eminence; it needed only the catalyst that 
higlier education could provide. Science and technology 
were the keys to regional development, and higher edu- 
cation was the means of bringing science ani technology 
to bear fully and fruitfully on the regioii's develop- 
ment. It was not a time to belabor the region's inade- 
quacies or to set comparative goals of "metxiily trying 
to achieve a national average." It was a time for 
positive, constrnictive action. 

Five broad goals with overriding importance were 
identified by the Commission. The lec.dership cf the 
South was challenged to: 

provide every individual with opportunity for 
maximum development of his abilities; 

produce citizens r^jsponsive to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political needs of their time; 

achieve excellence in te:iching, ^scholarship , and 
research ; 

accelerate the economic progress of the Southern 
region through education and research; and 



guide the region in solving social probleir^e cre- 
ated by population changes, racial differences, 
urbanization, and technological growth. 

The premise on which these goals w-re based was the 
belief that "everyone who can profit froiti a college 
education should have a chance to acquire it," With 
such rights and privileges came the responsibility of 
enlightened citizens to apply factu'il knowledge "imagi- 
natively and creatively to the solution of problems." 
In developing such citizens the. South should "cast away 
forever the traditional double standard" that compared 
Southern institutions only with each other? it should 
strive for excellence in whatever it undertook. The 
South stood to gain more than any other r^^gion from the 
techiio logical revolution and needed oaly the right 
"partnership of Southern higher education, business, 
industry, and government." Because urban and industri- 
al problems were new to the South, the intellectual re- 
sourc'js of the region could bts mustered to attack the 
problems before they became chronic. Both in the fur- 
therance of economic development and the solution of 
social pro-jlems the rniversities had an essential role 
to play. 

To accomplish these goals tne Commission articu- 
lated 28 steps or objectives that they believed to be 
crucial to the South 's progress in higher education, 
l^ile recognizing the diversity of needs and conditions 
among the Southern states, the Commission achi'avcd a 
commendable degree of specificity in stating what the 
Southern region should seek to accomplish. Seven of 
the goal statements were addressed primarily to state 
government while 15 were addressed to the colleges and 
universities within the region. The remainirg five 
goals appeared to have been addressed to the public 
leadership in general. It is the accompiisiiment of the 
28 goals or objective. t±iat concern the effort of this 
report. 
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pu:^^o:e and rationale 



Duriiig the sixties the Southern stc^.tes made re- 
markable progress iu their efforts to provide educa- 
tional opportunity to their college-age citizens. This 
progress is documented by the statistics of growth that 
denote larger enrollments, improved facilities, in- 
creased faculty salaries, larger libraries., better 
laboratories, more graduates, and larger amounts of 
funds expended. Each of these statistical indices, 
however, serves primarily to reflect juantxties of in- 
puts. They depict a dramatic tale of more money, 
larger numbers, and bigger facilities, but they do not 
reflect fully the improvement of the South 's educa- 
tional status or its accc lishment in qualitative in- 
dices of educational maturity. Like most statistics, 
they quantify the numerous changes that have taken 
i:>lace but they do not tell the complete story of what 
the changes mean. 

The initial purpose of this study was to assess 
the dearet to which the Southern region had accom- 
plished tl^e goals stated by the Commi^ision thirteen 
years earlier. The curiosity stemmed from an interest 
in regional development and a desire to verify by other 
meaiis what is implied ty the changing statistics. 
Since the statistics by their nature, are relative 
rather than absolute, it soemed appropriate to seek 
the informed opinions and beliefs of regional special- 
ists who might well serve as critical observers of the 
changing scene. If the cooperation of such regional 
specialists could be obtained v it would make sense to 
ask quite directly how well the Southern region ha^ 
achieved the goals set by the SRLB Commission in the 
previous decade. 

The rationale for tiie study, therefore # is un- 
complicated. It is predicated on the simple belief 
that informed opinion is always valuable. The examJ - 
iiation of opinic^ns and beliefs conceiiimg the accom- 
i.iin^ur.ont of regional goals cc^uld serve advantageously 



to stimulate a more critical attitude on the part of 
educational leadership. if certain goals are believed 
by knowledgeable observers to be fully accomplished, 
this should be welcome news. If other goals are be- 
lieved to remain unfulfilled, the information need not 
embarrass, it should stimulate renewed effort or at 
least a reexamination of the g ^al or objective as it 
pertains to today's circumstances. The degree of per- 
ceived accomplishment could become another cr)mparative 
test for application to the separate statewide system, 
the individual institution, or the specific academic 
program. 

Because many of the stated goals deal with factual 
or s\'bstantive events that might better be determined 
by statistical analysis, the rationale presented here 
will not appeal to everyone* A counter argument might 
be: if certain goals have been accomplished and if in- 
formed observers, are unaware of the fact, then what 
doto this tell us about the progress, of higher edu- 
cation? If the informed observers v-ere properly cho- 
:ien, it would follow that their ignorance of educa- 
tional progress should be meciningful information. 

The specific purpose of this study, then, is to 
assess the opinions of regional specialists concerning 
the accomplishment of the regional goals stated in 1961 
by the Commission on Goals for Higher Education in the 
South, The professional groups surveyed were chosen 
for their apparent interest in and their knowledcre of 
the Southern region as a distinctive geographic or 
cultural area of the nation. The major assumption 
underlying the study was the belief that a meaningful 
assessmen*:. of regional goals couli be obtained by seek- 
ing the in^'ormed judgment of professionals who could 
evaluate rec^^nfc progress in +*.erms ol their own pio- 
':e3sional sp^^ialtie'i . Such pro^'assionals should have 
DOth an expertise that is relevant to regional develop- 
nient and an interest in the growth or continued devel- 
opnent of the Southern rocjion. In brief, their opin- 
ions axv.l beliefs concerning the progress of higher cdu- 
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cation in the region should be more meaningful than the 
opinions of the general public. 



The regional specialists chosen for inclusion in 
the study may be identified as professionals who are 
members of regional associations known to have relevant 
interests in re^^ional matters. The associations in- 
clude the: 

Southern Economic Association 

Southern Historical Association 

Southern Political Science Association 

Southern Sociological Society 

Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 

Membership in the five associations includes six pro- 
fessional groups identified throughout the study as 
economists, historians, political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, philosophers, and psychologists. 

The reasons for selecting these five associations 
are quite direct. The regional or cultural distinc- 
tiveness of the South has traditionally lain in its 
economic, historical, political, and sociological pecu- 
liarities. Membership in such associations is believed 
to reflect an interest in a professional specialty as 
it pertains to regional matters. Although less clearly 
related to regional matters, membership in the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology was included 
out of an effort to broaaen the range of informed ob- 
servers. Faculty members teaching philosophy or psy- 
chology in Southern institutions might logically be 
considered as informed about educational matten . In 
other words, the prior probability of membership in the 
five associations being related to regional interests 
was regarded as quite high. The relevance of the six 
academic disciplines to tlie development of higher edu- 



cation was easily assumed, and the possibili*-y of tap- 
ping an in:elligent, well'-informed group of reb^arch 
subjects was especially promising* 

SURVEY PROCEDUKES 

Participants in the survey were, for the r.\ost 
part, faculty members of institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the Southern states. Systematic samples were 
drawn from the membership of the regional associations 
for economists, historians, political scientists, and 
sociologists. Association members residing in states 
outside the South were excluded, as were 'chose who ob- 
viously were not faculty members. For purposes of the 
survey the South was defined as inclusive of Missouri, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Oklahoma, but not Washington, 
D. C\ The latter was excluded because of the rather 
large number of federal employees who are members of 
one or two of the associations. 

With the exclusion of membors who ostensibly were 
noc faculty members of Southern institutions, the 
entire membership of the Southern Society for Philoso- 
phy and Psychology was included in the survey. Al- 
though the number of members is relatively small, the 
proportion identified as philosophers and the propor- 
tion identified as psychologists were compatible with 
the size of the samples drawn for economists, histori- 
ans, political scientists, and sociologists. In brief, 
samples of 200 each were drawn from the associations 
for economists, historians, political scientists, and 
sociologists while a total of 1!^6 psychologists and 150 
philosophers were identififMi from the membership of the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 

The questionnaire dovoioped for ur,c in the survey 
restated the 28 vjoaln articulated by the Commission on 
Goals in I'^bl. Respondents wero asked to consider each 
stated goal and then to indicate the degree to which 
that goal ha<l been accompl^'ibed in tt\c intervening 
years. The (i«-'gtees of accomplishiiient ranged on a f^>ur- 
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point scale from "no genuine progresis** through "moder- 
ate" and "substantial" to "fully accon.plished. " If the 
respondents indicated that a goal hac? not been fully 
accomplished, they were asked to indicate whether the 
goal remained viable for the; Southern region. 

As background data for the interpretation of pos- 
sible group differences, respondents were asked to re- 
port: (1) age, (2) sex, (3) years residence in 
the South, and (4) institution from which their high- 
est degree was earned. A concluding page of open-ended 
questions was provided in an effort to solicit the re- 
spondents' opinions concerning the overall progress 
that had been made in the past ten to fifteen years. 

No effort was made to follow up the initial in- 
quiry. The questiv')nnaires were mailed with a covering 
letter stating the purpose of the survey and requesting 
the faculty member's cooperation. Distribution of the 
questionnaires wo.3 by first class mail, and a pre- 
addressed, stanped envelope was included for the re- 
spondents' convenience. Under such circumstances a 
follow up in th'r form of a reminder or second question- 
naire would not have been cost-effective. The success 
of the survey depended upon its specific appeal to pro- 
fessional groups with an interest in regional develop- 
ment and their willingness to cooperate in the study. 

RETURNS AND RESULTS 

The response to the survey instruments was both 
gratifying and disapiX)inting . Out of a total of 1106 
questionnaires mailed to participants, 362 wore re- 
turned in one form or anctiier. Twenty-six were re- 
turned by the postal service as having an insufficient 
address for delivery; five were returned with the ex- 
planation that the respondents did not huve time to 
complete the questionnaire; and eight were returned 
with responses inappropriately marked. 
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Table ^. etographlcdl Data for Survey Respondents 
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40 


56 


62 


33 


46 



♦i .cat' }n of institution at which highest degree was earned 



Commendable courtesy was shown by 34 respondents 
who explained why they felt incapable of ansv^ering the 
questionnaire. Each of these respondents was hesitant 
to generalize to the extent required by the question- 
naire. Some believed themselves unprepared to gener- 
alize about the whole of higher education while others 
thought it im^xDSSible to generalize about a region as 
larqe and as diverse as the South. The former often 
state-.i that they had kept too closely to their own 
field?; of specialization while the latter indicated 
that what was true of their own state or subregion 
should not be generalized to the entire region. 

The total number of usable returns was 288, or 26 
percer\t of those mailed. The rate of return was 
slightly higher for historians, economists, and phi- 
losophers, while the rate of return for sociologists 
and psycholoq is ts dropped below 25 percent. Lack of 
time, incorrect replies, insufficient knowledge, and 
insufficient addresses were randomly distributed among 
t:>' six groups. In view of the survey procedures, the 
lower return for sociolo<jists and psychologists may be 
understandal^le. The original sample of psychologists 
included many clinical psychologists whose regional 
interests miqht bc' minimal. guest ionnaircs to the 
sociologists were mailed somewhat late and may have 
been received too late in the academic year. 

The age, sex, years residence in the .>outh , and 
re^jion m which highest degrees were earned by re- 
spondents are summarized in Table 1. As expected, the 
groat majority of respondents are male, earned their 
highest degree in the South, have resided in the South 
at least half their lives, and average over 40 years of 
age* The ranges for both age and years residence are 
appreciable, however, and imply that both young faculty 
merribers and newcomers are included in the six groups. 
As befittin(j their long-standing interest in regional 
matters, the historians are somewhat older, have lived 
in the .>outri somewhat longer, and earned their terminal 
.h":rees in the ,-outh to a greater extent than the other 



professional groups. The higher mean age for psycholo- 
gists is an exception that invites speculation. 

How the data in Table 1 would compare with data 
for those who did not respond is, of course, debatable. 
There is reason to believe, nonetheless, from both the 
background data reported and the nature of the re- 
sponses on the questionnaires that the survey did suc- 
ceed in tapping a substantial group of professionals 
who are keenly interested in the regional development 
of the South. Marginal comments were frequent and 
quite helpful. Responses to the open-ended questions 
were particularly enlightening and reflect a genuine 
concern for the quality of higher education in the 
Southern region. Questionnaire data have been ana- 
lyzed, therefore, as the informed opinions of a knowl- 
edgeable group of professionals interested in regional 
matters . 

ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

The degree to which regional goals have been ac- 
complished is indicated in Table 2 by the mean ratings 
assigned by the respondents. An analysis of variance 
was conducted for each goal but revealed a significant 
difference for the six groups only on five of the 
stated goals. As a result, the six groups have been 
combined for the purpose of reporting final results. 
The stated goals have been ranked according to the mean 
rating given by the combined groups. Following each 
stated goal is an index of the area of action to which 
the recommendation is addressed. For example, the 
first goal stated in Table 2 has been ranked first be- 
cause the mean rating of 2.71 is the highest for the 28 
items. Since the goal is addressed to state action, as 
opposed to institutional or regional action, the state- 
ment is followed by the symbol (S) . 

Also given in Table 2 is the percent of the com- 
bined groups responding that "no genuine progress has 
been made" toward that particular goal, and the percent 
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Table 2. Regional Goals Ranked According to Mean Ratings of Accomplishment by 
the Combined Groups of Survey Respondents 



Mean 

Rank Stated Goal Rating Percent^ Percent^ 



EacM state should make availaole a com- 
plete program of higher education, 
either in its own system or in coopera- 
tion with other states . (S)' 2.71 1 81 

Each state should develop a strong system 

of two-year comnunity colleges. (S) 2.67 5 64 

Students Should be admitted to institu- 
tions of higher learning solely on the 

basis of ability and character, (I) 2.37 14 74 

In order to achieve the goals set In tnis 
report, we must enroll at least 1 ,700,000 
students, or 39 percent of the college- 
age ponulation, by 1970. This will cost 

$2,900^000,000 a year. (R) 2.31 15 36 

Lvery Southern state should have a cen- 
tral agency for long-range planning and 

coordination of higher education. (S) 2.26 16 77 

Colleges and universities should operate 

on a year-round basis. (I) 2.22 22 70 

[very institution snould secure fuller 

utilisation of instructional space. (I) 2.15 16 81 

Academe freedom must be oreserved in 
f'very institution of hig*ier learning in 

tnis region. (I) 2.U 20 90 

Lvery institution should undertake a con- 
t.nuiny program of institutional research 
and planning. This should be the prin- 
cipal duty of one or more persons on the 

suff. (I) 2-'3 15 81 



Pe'-cent of respondents reporting "no genuine progress" 

•Percent of respondents indicatin-j that stated goal remains viable 

'Injicates whether qoal pertains to state action (S)» institutional action (I), 
or re'jion in general (K) 



Tdble 2 (continued) 
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Mean 

^^^^ Stated Goal Rating Percent' Percent' 



College and jniversity libraries should 
be strenythened, and cooperation among 
them should be encouraged, with the aim 
of making them a single great regional 

resource. (R) 2.11 17 89 



Increased emphasis should be placed upon 
improving counseling and guidance ser- 

\iirp^ in hinh trhnnlc AnH r^ollnnoc (^\ 



vices in high schools and colleges. (5) 2.05 17 85 

1<2 The Southern Regional Education Board 

should expand its consultant services to 
states and institutions on problems of 

higher education. (R) 2.00 19 68 

13 Each state should develop a well -planned 

and coordinated progran; of adult edu- 
cation as an integral part of its system 

of higher education. (S) 1.99 23 90 

IS The universities of the region nxist be- 

come creative, influential forces In the 
governmental, social and economic en- 
vironment which surrounds them. As idea 
centers for social and economic develop- 
.'T^ent, they must take the lead in brining 

new progress to the South. (I) 1.98 24 84 

15 Institutions must attract and develop 
faculties of the hifjhest caliber. To do 
C^i$» faculty salaries in the Southern 
states nust be made competitive with 

those in the rest of the nation. (I) 1.9b 24 90 

16 financial support for all institutions of 
higher learning nxiSt be increased sub- 
stantially through more generous gifts 
anj higher appropriations from local, 

state and federal governments. (S) 1.9.S 20 84 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Mean 

Rank Stated Goal Rating Percent* Percent* 



17,S Each state should develop a comprehen- 
sive testing program in its high schools 
to identify talented students and en- 
courage them to go to college. (S) '.95 2G 79 

17. S One or more universities ir. the region 
should establish a center for the sti'dy 

of higher education. (R) 1.89 28 80 

19 All institutions of higher education In 
the region (jiust devote more attention to 
the shifting manpower needs of our 
changing economy and develop better ways 

of meeting them. (R) 1.89 28 80 

20 To instruct larger numbers of students 
with existinn faculty, institutions must 
reduce the number of course offerings » 
experiment with class sizes and make 
full use of a)l modem technological aids 

in teaching, (l) 1.87 31 S5 

21. 5 The organization of graduate schools should 
be based upon a core of aclrii nistrators and 
faculty whose primary concern is graduate 
education. Requirements for graduate 
degrees should be more specific and mc-re 

demanding (I) 1.84 32 74 

21.6 The region's colleges and universities 
must stimulate increased public under- 
standing of their efforts and moral and 

financial support for their programs. (I) 1.84 32 87 

^^ To achieve excellence, institutions of 

Higher learning and the'r supporters must 

practice self-restraint jnd detemine lo 

perform existing functions well oefore 

assunting new ones. (I) 1.7^ 



Table 2 (continufd) 



Mean 

^^''^ Stated Goal Hating Percent^ Percent^ 



24 Southern state; should make mcximuni use 

Of television for classrooir. instruction 

and home <itudy. (S) 1.71 41 45 

2b Institutions must 'trivc for niaximum 

efficiency in their ad.Tiini strdtive 

operations. (I) 1.66 44 85 

26 To improve faculty supply, the throe- 

ytar master's degree prograrr for college 

te4c>iing should be expanded. (I) 1.62 59 2] 

To in^prove student quality, colleges and 
universities should insist on better 
acadenic preparation by the secondary 
schools* try to a:trdct superior students 
and demand superior performance from 

^'^em. (I) 1.61 4a 80 

2c Liberal education :rust be restored to a 

placu of prominence in the undergraduate 
(.urnculun. This r.jeans a strong program 
of n.'fjuired courses in the humanities, 
natural sciences and social sciences, 
tjjjht In Such a wdy as to stin-ulate 

individual tnoujht. (I) 1,60 50 72 



Note: f-rdti.;s for .joals ranked 5, il, 20, 21.5, and 26 are significant at ,05 
Itvel or n»jher 
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of the combiner; groups reporting tliat the stated goal 
r^:,.:piins viable for the SoutI?'^r . region. The five in- 
d.^ces r^p'jitca permit an interpretation of each stated 
goal in terms of how well the respondents thought the 
goal to be accomplished and whether they regard the 
goal as still viable. For example, the stated goal 
concerning a strong statewide system of two-year com- 
munity colleges may be interpreted as one perceived by 
the respondents as reflecting substantial progress . 
Only five percent of iche combined groups believe "no 
genuine progress" to be made; 64 percent believe the 
goal to remain viable for the Southern regi-^n. 

Another example may be given from the lower ranks 
of stated goals. Ranked number 27 is the stated goal 
of better preparation by secondary schools aiid higher 
standards for colleger. The mean rating assigned by 
the combined groups is 1,C1 which indicates that less 
than "moderate" progres.^ has been made. Forty-eight 
percent oi the respondv.nts believe that "no genuine 
progress" has been made m recenc years, and 80 percent 
of the respondents agree that the r«»oed remains a viable 
goal for the region. 

Ranked lowest by the respondents is the stated 
goal of restoring liberal education to a place of 
prominence. Fifty percent of the combined groups be- 
lieve that "no genuine progress'* has been made. Almost 
three out of four resjondeiits believe Uie restoration 
to remain a viable goal bu*^ compared to the higher de- 
gree of agreement on other goals, this particular goal 
may not be as meaningful now as it was in the early 
sixties. The pre: crvutir.n of acacemic f^e^d^m, a 
planned program of adult educati.or, and the attraction 
of faculty of the hignesn caliber appear to be more 
viable to the respondents, 

A GENERAL INTERPRETATION 

The most important finding of the survey nay be 
the i*mall nuiT\l:>cr of regional goals perceived as fully 
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accomplished and the larye number remaining viable 13 
years later. Goals no longer perceived as viable by 
the respondents may be so not because they have been 
fully accomplished but because changing times and clr- 
.cumstances have altered the relevance of the goal* 

Twenty-five of the original 28 stated goals are 
perceived by a majority of the respondent^ as still 
viable for the Southern region. The three goals not 
perceived as viable by a majority are those pertaining 
to the three-year master's degree program for college 
teach g, the maximum use of television for classroom 
instruccion, and the increased enrollment of college- 
age population. Only the latter is verified by ob- 
jective data on the matter. The total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in 1971 exceeded two million and con- 
stituted 46 percent of the college-age population of 
the Southern states. The cost of almost three billion 
dollars was exceeded even earlier. 

The clearest rejection of a goal is that of the 
three-year master's program for college teaching, a 
matter that undoubtedly reflects the changing job mar- 
ket for graduates with the doctorate. Thirteen percent 
of the respondents did liot judge the viability of maxi- 
mum utilization of television but that goal also re- 
flects the changed market for college teachers. Close- 
ly related but still perceived as viable by 55 percent 
of the combined groups is the stated goal of reducir^g 
course offerings, experimenting with class size, and 
making full use of technological aids. All other goals 
are regarded as viable by approximately two-thirds or 
mo) e ot the combined grou£;s. 

Th:i resjondents are most dubious tliat progress has 
been nc?ae in: (1) restoring liberal education to a 
j'laco vvi" prominence in tl^e undergraduate curriculum, 
and iriproving student porfonnai\ce through better 

academic {.reparation at the secorulary level. Four out 
of five r(?srx:)ndents beli^jve thf) imi^rovoment of studenL 
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quality to remain a viable goal and 72 percent endorse 
the restoration of liberal education. 

The greatest degree of accomplishment would appear 
to be in the development of complete programs of higher 
education for the various states • Only one percent of 
the respondents say that "no genuine progress" has been 
made while 81 percent believe the goal to remain via- 
ble, '"he proper interpretation of this finding may be 
that rcispondents believe progress to be substantial but 
recognize the need for further progress. 

Other goals for which the mean rating of accom- 
plishment is high are: (1) the development of state- 
wide systems of two-year colleges, (2) admission to 
college on the basis of ability ai^d character, and 
perhaps (3) the establishment of a central agency for 
long-range plann. ag. Each of these goals has a mean 
rating of 2.25 or higher with only 16 percent or less 
reix>rting "no genuine progress.'* 

Goals receiving a mean rating of 2.0 or higher in- 
clude: (1) operation of colleges on a year-round 
basis, (2) fuller utilization of instructional space, 
(3) progress in preserving acadtimic freedom, (4) con- 
tinuing programs of institutional research, (5) the 
strengthening of libraries, (6) an increased emphasis 
on counseling and guidance, and (7) the expansion of 
consultant services by the Southern Regional Education 
Board. The variation of opinion on these goals, how- 
ever, are greater than other goals. Twenty-two percent 
believe "no genuine progress" to be made on year-round 
operation of 0011*^7^/ ^^"-^^ percent doubt ti^iat genu- 
ine progress has been made in the preservation of aca- 
demic freedom. 

Amonq the goals for which "moderate progress" is 
perceived by the rcsix^ndents are those pertaining to: 
(1) well-planned programs of adult education, (2) the 
role of universities as creative, influential forces, 
(^) the attraction of faculties of the highest caliber. 
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(4) increased financial support, (5) comprehensive 
testing programs in secondary schools, (6) regional 
centers for the study of higher education, and (7) an 
adequate concern for shifting manpower needs. Each of 
these goals is believed to remain viable by at least 
70 percent of the respondents. An appreciable propor- 
tion of the combined groups believes that "no genuine 
progress" has been made in establishing regional cen- 
ters for the study of higher education, developing com- 
prehensive testing programs for high school students, 
attending to regional manpower needs, and attracting 
faculty of the highest caliber. 

The remaining goals are those that might well de- 
serve the greater attention of educational leaders. 
The degree of accomplishment perceived by the respon- 
dents is less than "moderate" and the number of respon- 
dents indicating "no genuine progress" is quite appre- 
ciable. At least one-third of the combined groups be- 
lieve "no genuine progress" to be made in: (1) the 
organization and development of graduate education, 
(2) public understanding of higher education, (3) the 
practice of self-restraint by institutions, (4) the 
achievement of maximum efficiency, (5) the improve- 
ment of student quality, and (6) the restoration of 
liberal education in the undergraduate curriculum. As 
mentioned previously, the lack of progress in the de- 
velopment of three-year master's degree i^rograms for 
college teachers and tlio maximum use of television may 
be attributed in part to the changing job market for 
faculty members. Rosj)onses to theso goals indicate 
considerable dissatisfaction with the progress made in 
tho improvnor^ cf hijhc^ odu^anon t rom a qualitative 
stand{)oint. It is most doubtful that the respondents 
perceive a qroat deal of {..roqress in the quality of 
graduate educacion and the overall (juality of student 
performance. .uch viewpoints strongly sucjqest that 
progress is «.vident m the growth indices of .Southern 
education but not cjuite as prominent in indices of 
qualitative imt.rovement . 
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Differing Opinions 



As indicated, the six groups of professionals in- 
cluded in the survey did not differ significantly in 
their opinions of the progress made toward most of the 
stated goals. The five goals on which they did differ 
are: (1) statewide planning and coordination, (2) im- 
proved counseling and guidance, (3) increased public 
understanding and support, (4) experimentation with 
class size and full use of technological aids, and 
(5) the three-year master's degree program. 

No consistent divisions among the six groups are 
detected in their responses, but the observed differ- 
ences would seem clearly related to the different view- 
points that professional groups might bring to the 
judgment of progress. For example, the disagreement on 
counseling and guidance appears to be a disagreement in 
perspective on the part of psychologists and histori- 
ans. The former report that progress in this particu- 
lar area has been less than "moderate" while the his- 
torians report a more favorable view. Given the appre- 
ciable number of clinical psychologists in the original 
sample of psychologists, it is possible that they have 
taken a more critical view of counseling and guidance 
in the secondary schools an^ii have reason to be more 
dissatisfied with the progress tliey see there. 

The difference in opinion on the reduction of 
course offerings, experimentation with class size, and 
full use of technology is also a differ*mce between 
t.sychologists and historianj^. Th<i latter rfjport that 
l.roqiess in Uiis area has bot^n at least "moderate" 
*:h<; psv^ii'jloMi^^s take a more pessimistic view of 
that pro(}ress. The four other professional groups are 
n^.()re comparal^ie and fall somewhfire between the psy- 
choloqists and historians. 

Thv f'stciblishrnent of a central a(joncy for long- 
r.in'i- i lannin'/ and coordination is i)erct'ivod by t-cono- 
ni.itii \:\\ ix^lU-ical ;iciontir,ts as havmq i.roqrc'ssed in 



fairly substantial manner while philosophers and so- 
ciologists regard the progress as only moderate. Psy- 
chologists and historians are in close agreement on 
this particular goal but take somewhat different view- 
points again on the improvement of public understanding 
and support. Historians and economists may be regarded 
as most optimistic about the improvement while the psy- 
chologists, philosophers^ and political scientists per- 
ceive the progress somewhat pessimistically. With re- 
spect to the three-year master* s degree program, the 
political scientists have not reported a substantial 
degree of progress but they apparently see better prog- 
ress than the psychologists, sociolcJgists , economists, 
and philosophers. 

The gist of inter-group differences may be that 
some of the professional groups are better informed 
about progress in specific areas and report a more 
favorable or unfav/orable view of that progress than 
their counterparts in other professions. Psychologists 
might naturally be more skeptical of progress in coun- 
seling and guidance while economists and political 
scientists might be in a better position to see the 
progress of statewide planning and coordination. A 
more accurate conclusion, however, is that inter-group 
differences amorig the six professional groups are not 
pronounced and do not suggest a high yield from further 
analysis. It is quite possible that neither the sample 
sizes nor the rating scale employed is sensitive enough 
to assess group differences. The combined jroup re- 
sponses lend themselves more readily to statistical 4 
analysis and provide a better basis for judqiny the re- 
;>5alts of the survey. 

Open Opinions 

Responses to tiie open-ended questions of the sur- 
vey questionnaire were particularly helpful m as- 
sess in^j the overall viewjx^ints of respxDndents . The 
great <^c^jor ity of tlu» respondents (jave a thou<^htt ul, 
constructive ax^swer to the questions ar^d denoiu^tratevi , 
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in qeneral, a positive attitude toward regional prog- 
ress in higher education. Mar.y of the respondents 
think the progress of the past ten to 15 years to be 
both substantial and encouraging. A very small minori- 
ty is inclined to be overly critical or to sv;ggest that 
progress was not all that it appears to be. 

In suggesting goals yet to be accomplished the 
respondents reflect a continuing expectation that the 
Southern region will make further progress in the 
future. Most of the respondents are aware, however, of 
the difficulties involved in sustaining the South ^s 
economic and cultural growth. Their viewpoints are 
best described as critical but hopeful. By no means, 
would the viewpoints expressed be tossed aside as 
idealistic or Utopian. 

Many of the respondents underscore the reactions 
they have given to specific goals. The emphasis was 
clearly given that while substantial progress has been 
made in recent years, there was much progress yet to be 
made. A particular stress was placed upon the need to 
improve the quality of higher education in the South. 
This was done in numerous ways — | by pointing out that 
the South still did not have an/ institution of the 
Caliber of Harvard or Berkeley; j that the quality of 
undergraduate education still waf not comparable to 
other regions; that libraries still needed strengthen- 
ing; and tliat faculty salaries still were not competi- 
tive enough to attract top flight scientists and schol- 
ars. Others restated the continuing viability of spe- 
cific goals that was stated by the SREB Commission. 

Even a casual reading of the open-ended responses 
suggests that excellence is still a worthy goal in 
higher education. Some respondents deplore the decline 
of academic standards in recent years and the region's 
traditional failure to embrace academic standards of 
the highest quality. Many advocate the expansion of 
educauionai opportunity for minority groups and older 
students but do not believe that excellence should be 



sacrificed in doing so. Some reconunend direct, and 
perhaps drastic, action in the elimination of certain 
types of programs or institutions. Others suggest bet- 
ter coordination, a genuine concern with academic stan- 
dards, and more serious attention to accreditation and 
Its proper implications. 

In many respects the responses run the gamut of 
recommendations that might be made for the improvement 
of higher education. Some respondents are concerned 
with preserving the quality of life in the Southern 
region while others believe more direct action on the 
part of state government to be essential. But for the 
most pare, the responses reflect an awareness that the 
progress of the past few years ha'> been uneven or ir- 
regular. Many respondents suggest that progress has 
not fully permeated higher education in the South and 
that numerous institutions and programs still have a 
long way to go. G^me were quick to reject imitation as 
an adequate response and underlined the need for insti- 
tutional autonomy and better academic planning. Others 
acknow lodged the growth of physical plant and campus 
facilities but did not think the quality of academic 
programs had kept the pace. In brief, progress has 
'■^ut\ substantial and much in evidence, but progress has 
also been spotty. Certain subregions, institutions, 
program-s, students, and faculties have not benefitted 
much as others. 

Ill gi-nerai, the open-ended responses confirm the 
i>tati^tival aj^alysis of responses to the stated goals. 
A careful reading suggests, nonetheless, that time and 
^ 11 eumstdnces have changed since the early sixties. 
Wiiile most of ti\e goals articulated by the SREB Com- 
niission remain viable for the seventies, other goals 
now coirmand the attention of educational leadership. 
Nunierous other goals and objectives are suggested by 
ti.L- t<'Si.ot. dents. Some are ill defined and others may 
i-- ill advised, but all suggest a continuing need to 
I <-<-xa.':.in.- educational goals, to state them in lAain 
::.h, a;..* then to subject all to critical, intelli- 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The regional goals articulated in 1961 by the SREB 
Commission on Goals have been studied in an effort to 
a-jsess ti\e degree to which they have been accomplished 
during the past 13 years. The rationale for assessing 
accomplishment has involved a survey questionnaire 
mailed to representative samples of five regional asso- 
ciations believed to have an active interest in region- 
al development. Membership in the associations in- 
cludes the six academic or professional specialties of 
£>oiitical scientists, economists, historicins, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, and philosophers. 

The intent of the survey was to tap the informed 
opinions and beliefs of faculty members in Southern 
colleges and universities who might have a special 
interest in axul a relevant knowledge of regional prog- 
ress m higher education. The opinions of economists, 
historians, political scientists, and sociologists were 
thought to be particularly relevant because the region- 
al di^itmctiveness of the South has traditionally been 
dofired in terms of its economic, historical, social, 
and political peculiarities. The opinions of philoso- 
phers and ps:ycholoqists were solicited because it was 
thought that tliey too might have a special interest in 
the regional progress of the S.atli in higher education, 

.Purvey respondents were askrxl to judge the degree 
to which L-ach goal stewed by tlic SREB Commission has 
be*-'r; accomi-1 i>>hed • If they thought the goal had not 
Lten tully accomplished tlioy were askt-d whether the 
'^oal rer.amod viabl(i for tiie .iouLhern region* Analysis 
ot tlujse rf:^i.>onses indicated tliat very few of the goals 
stated m rjol aro perceived as fully accomplished in 
1\)74, Although the respondents were emphatic in their 
)ua-.;ment. ot [ t oc^ res^:. , they indicate tiiat the majority 
')i 'joals still ri.'main viol^le for the Southern region, 
Ir; oth.t^r word^i, the .*out;i has ii\aatj co*.ar»on<4c\b 1 e progress 
;i. its v-rtcrt. to i^velot hijher education but cxyn-- 



Goals that remain viable are both those for which 
subr.tantial progress is reported and those for which 
little or no progress is reported. For example, the 
Southern states are believed to have made substantial 
progress in their efforts to develop complete, state- 
wide systems of higher education. Eighty-one percent 
of the respondents believe this progress should be con- 
tinued in the future. At the other end, 50 percent of 
the respondents report "no genuine progress" in re- 
storing the liberal arts to a place of prominence in 
the undergraduate curriculum. Yet, almost three out of 
four respondents believe this goal to remain viable for 
the South. There is a continued belief in the value of 
a liberal education and its relevance for college stu- 
dents in the South. 

Irrespective of the progress made in recent years, 
respondents have indicated a strong belief in the via- 
bility of goals that facilitate well-planned programs 
of adult education, secure faculties of the highest 
caliber, preserve academic freedom, strengthen college 
and university libraries, produce maximum efficiency in 
administrative operations, increase public understand- 
ing and support — both moral and financial -- and help 
the universities become creative, influential forces in 
the South 's economic and cultural development. Re- 
spondents believe that progress is evident in the nu- 
merous indues of physical and economic growth but many 
have expressed reservations about the improvdJnent of 
student performance, the identification and development 
of academic talent, and the overall intellectual ele- 
vation of t}\c region's collegiate population. Excel- 
lence is still perceived as a worthy goal for the re- 
gion. Many res^xindents would see the Southern region 
renew its efforts to cast out its double standard of 
the past, its traditional failurtj to embrace academic 
standards, and its lack of (jenoral academic excellence. 
Some ro]ect the notion of a "Harvard-of -the-.South " but 
others wcniH uko f.o :-ou ■.-crric VI.: ncj aL l^dt.^ .noxv com- 
parai..)le to bt-rkelf.-y . 
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In closing, it is well to acknowledge that this 
study deals only with reported opinions. The limita- 
tions to opinion surveys are well known and need not be 
belabored. It should be emphasized, however, that the 
informed opinions of historians, economists, political 
scientists, sociologists, philosophers, and psycholo- 
gists are not irrelevant to the South 's development as 
a regional or cultural area of the nation. 
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